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ESTABLISHED 1818. 


BROOKS BROTHERS. 


Broadway, cor. 22d Street, New York City. 


FALL AND WINTER, 1897-98. 


READY-MADE DEPARTMENT. 


Overcoats—correct in cut, finish Knickerbocker Suits and Golfing 
and every detail of manufacture, outfits. Regulation Scarlet Conts 
Ulsters and Storm Coats of stout with and without Club collar 
materials, suitable for protection and devices, and a s 
from cold or stormy weather, or Golfing cape confining 
of heavy or light weight fancy lightness with most f thorough 
Scotch goods as a comfortable protection. 
garment for travelling. Breeches re-inforced with buck for riding. 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


Scarfs and Ties in proper shapes, with Bath Gowns, Sheets and Mats, 
some exclusive materials for same to order. Turkish Towels, etc. 
Gloves—Reindeer, Cape and Kid, Cardigans, Knit Vests and 
lined and unlined, for driving, street, Sweaters appropriate in color, etc., 
dress and semi-dress wear ; also for the differennt Golf Clubs and. 
Shetlands, Angoras, and Fancy Schools throughout the couutry. 
Knit for evening and outing wear. 











As most of our materials for Men’s and Boys’ clothing the present season was 
secured just prior tothe advance in tariff mo increase in price has been made. 
Catalogues, samples and rules for self-measuremement will be sent on applica- 








YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS, 
Ladies’ Round Hate and Bonnets, 
158, 1107, 1109 Broadway, New York. 
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T H E ST EA R N Ss Is a Very strong favorite among 


“ The Yellow Fellow ” all college students. 


AGENT FOR PRINCETON. .........ccccssssecccssssessccece essere cnenescesseeses LEWIS J. ANDREWS. 


-'-———_—_—— 


It has earned a splendid reputation for neatness, correct lines, and 
the best of material and Workmanship. Wr ARE MERCER COUNTY 
AGENTs for the STEARNS, VICTOR and EAGLE Bicycles. See us 
about Sundries and Repairing. 


Farrell’s, 146 Porth rae Py 4. 
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AN ASPECT OF EASTERN AND WESTERN 
TRAITS. 


In the light of the past year’s events, a study of 
Eastern and Western tendencies would probably never be 
more fruitful than now.. Indeed, many public speeches 
and editorials of current literature afford promise to the 
popularity of such a study. We hear much about the 
“enterprise,” the “ determination ” of the West; the “ con- 
servatism ” and “ culture” of the East ; or, we hear of the 
practical genius, the humanity and freedom of the West, 
and the mysticism, fanaticism, absolutism, the stagnation 
of the East—just as the writer or speaker happens to be 
discussing thé problem of monetary standards or that per- 
taining to the unspeakable Turk. 

Sometimes the orator or the editor will emerge from 
the purely civil or national aspects of the contrast to con- 
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sider the East and the West in the light of all history. It 
was comparatively easy to draw mental distinctions be- 
tween the inhabitants of New England and those of the 
“Silver States,” or between the Ottoman and the Anglo- 
Saxon. It is another thing first to detect the points of 
similarity between Europe and Colorado, Islam and New 
York, and “hex to draw the contrast between East and 
West ; and he will be inclined to be sceptical and to ask : 
“Ts there, then, a real, vital, universal difference between 
Eastern and Western ways of thinking? Is it a subject 
worth considering ? ” 

This is not the place for a reply to the question. It 
may be remarked, however, that there must be some in- 
ternal difference between the man who strikes for the un- 
explored and the man who remains behind; and, as the 
world is geographically divided between these two classes 
of men, it seems worth while to attempt to lay one’s finger 
on just that difference. 

Emerson’s essay on Plato has a number of phrases 
that are surcharged with significance. In one place he 
says: “ Two cardinal facts lie forever at the base’ (of the 
constitution of the world), “1. Unity, or Identity ; and, 2. 
Variety.” Elsewhere he speaks of “ The unity of Asia and 
the detail of Europe”; in another place he says: “If the 
ast loved infinity, the West delighted in boundaries.” 

Thinking along these lines of suggestion, it may not 
be long before one notices this distinction between Eastern 
and Western attitudes of mind: the East tends to take a// 
things into consideration as a whole, as a unity ; the West 
takes each thing into consideration for itself, and ieads to 
diversity, to division. ‘The Oriental cannot detach an idea 
or object and develop it for its own sake; he cannot 
think exclusively about a part—it leads him irresistibly to 
the whole. The European, and especially the American, 
is willing to take up one thing at a time—to devote him- 
self to particulars. 
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Religion, whether it looks upon God as ruling every- 
thing or including everything, may be conceded to be a 
great unifyer—if you will, a great monopolizer—of thought, 





action and knowledge. It is so with the Oriental—religion 
encompasses his whole life. His philosophy begins and 
ends in God. He takes his government as if from God— 
his Pharaohs, his Caliphs, his Sultans are high priests, 
commanders of the Faithful. The pettiest things of his 
life are unified in a great reverence—the washing of hands, 
the cut of the beard. Everything must be seen in its rela- 
tions to the One, to the All. 


What a slow, grave man he is, this Hebrew, this 
Hindoo, this Mussulman! Can anything move him? He 
will not travel—what is the use? “Is there anything 
whereof it may be said, See, this is new?” If you 
have seen the arc of the circle, you have seen the whole— 
it is all the same. Now, strike his flocks with murrain, 
demolish his house, kill his children, enslave his person ; 
he bows his head to the dust: ‘‘ What are all these little, 
particular things? WhatamI? Itis Karma. There is 
no God but Allah.” 

But never put your unholy foot within his sanctuary. 
Never try to thrust pork down his throat. Never grease 
your unclean cartridges with the fat of his sacred bull. 
That is religion, the all-inclusive, the only point of pur- 
chase whereby an Oriental can be moved. For this, he 
will carry a bloody scimitar from Mecca to Tours; for 
this, he will crawl on his knees a thousand miles to throw 
himself under the wheels of Juggernaut. 

“ Rightly to be great,” says Hamlet, himself averse to 
action, “is, not to stir without great argument.” The 
Eastern mind has this sort of greatness. It will act under 
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the greatest motive possible, toward the greatest object 
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possible, or not at all. Abram would have lived and died 
in Chaldea but for the voice of God. 

On the contrary, the first instinct of the Westerner is 
to act. Energy is the first law of his existence. The 
gteat thing is to be a-going, to pass from stage to stage. 
fe cannot wait for a great motive, a great object. The 
first feeling of restlessness, the first rumor of sounds and 
sights elsewhere sends him galloping towards the setting 
sun. A wider hunting ground, a little plunder are 
sufficient to set him in motion. The most important 
thing is the next thing at hand. The greatest thing to 
him is the zewes¢ thing, and even since his enlightenment 
he has never quite got over that prejudice. 

Civilization, indeed, has done wonders in helping him 
to view things in theirtrue perspective. Although culture 
is purely the result of his own activity and not an impulse 
borrowed from the East, yet it often carries him to truths 
that the East saw all too plainly. Sometimes, during his 
upward struggle to higher points of view, clouded with his 
own dust, his own pulses roaring in his ears, he has barely 
time to pause and turn, amid a fateful stillness, to see a 
sweep of land and sky, clear, motionless and infinite—to 
feel for an instant what part he and his works have in the 
totality of things. 

So he will read Sophocles and Ibsen, he will listen to 
the German musical drama and ponder over the “divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will.” And 
yet he will never view the world just as the Brahmins or 
the Egyptians did. He knows Azmse/f too well. He can 
say, “I may be a small part of the cosmos, but at least I 
exist and can accomplish something.” He further knows 
that his efforts have had extremely small and even mean 
beginnings. Experience tells him that the greater things 
of life are dependent on a thousand little things ; that the 
general is founded on the particular, and that every good 
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thing, however limited, can stand upon its own feet. 
Consequently he is satisfied to keep his church and his 
state distinct, as well as his science and religion, and to let 
art be its own excuse for existing. In thought, he can 
analyze ; in practice, he can specialize. He has always 
been able to think of one little thing at a time, and he still 
finds it to be worth while. 

The greatest idea which the Orient gave to the world 
was the sovereignty of God; it is a grand and inclusive 
idea. The greatest idea which the Occident has given to 
the world is liberty, or the power and responsibility of 
one’s self; it is a little, particular idea, but upon it the 
sublimity of the other is largely dependent. 

I have spoken of the Orient and Occident as if they 
were synonymous with Asia and Europe. There is no in- 
tention of making so distinct a line of demarkation save 
for the purpose of illustration. ‘The terms East and West, 
in the present point of view, are used just as relatively as 
they are in geography. Europe is Oriental to us, we are 
Oriental to those on the other side of the Mississippi. 


Following in the footsteps of the ‘‘ March of Progress,” 
yet always at a safe distance, comes Culture, bringing with 
her knowledge of the past, knowledge of the thought of all 
time. She turns men’s faces backwards, in other words 
“orients” them. They cannot thereafter act so freely or 
so quickly as they were wont; they learn to contemplate, 
to consider all things. Meanwhile, progress dashes ahead, 
hewing down forests, packing pork, shipping grain, all his 


machines clashing, all his looms whirring; but Culture 


moves westward very slowly, like an Egyptian queen in a 
golden barge, and men grow quieter, more tranquil, even a 
little sadder when she comes. 

We have not had this Old World guest very long 
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upon our eastern shores, but she is beginning to tell us 
that enterprise and “push” are not the only things 
desirable. She is giving us a wider and a calmer outlook. 
Yet, just as we, with our energy, our “ industry,” constitute 
a wholesome example to Europe, so it is good for us to 
learn something from that rough, crude, stalwart brother 
in the West, that man of one particular idea, who rather 
ungraciously flings back this retort: “All these things 
may be very fine, but they don’t help me in my business. 
What have I todo with ‘that wild, unquenched, deep- 
sunken Old World pain?’ I admit I don’t know much, 
but I know I can do what I will if I stick to it!” 

So the West moves on, thinking of one limited thing 
at atime. Elbow room, breathing space, freedom is all he 
asks for at first ; then, how to get on, how to make a stir, 
how to make his mark is the next problem. First he 
makes a clearing, then he digs his foundation and he be- 
gins to build. Behind him is Culture with her finger 
on her lips—Culture, who “takes everything into con- 
sideration.” She has in her the knowledge of the East ; is 
it possible that she can be any wiser than the old East? 
Within herself she thinks, “ Egypt, Assyria, Palmyra 
builded and are no more.” Yet this she says not. When 
she speaks to the West it is in a strong voice, and all she 
says is—“ Dig deeper.” 

—William Miller Gamble. 





1897] Str Walter Scott.— The Wraith of the Mountain. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Sir Walter Scott, some people say, 
That your régime has passed away ; 
That fallacies wind through and through 
Your dear old tales, and now the new, 
The real, the stark, must hold their sway 


They kindly add that children may 
Still find amusement after play 
By reading—but will later rue— 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Perhaps they’re right. If so, I pray 
To always be a child and stay 
In this sweet dream where men are true 
And women fair. So here’s to you, 
Great wizard of romance and lay, 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Meade 7. Williams. 


THE WRAITH OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
I. 

Far away among the Great Smoky Mountains, sur- 
rounded by their sheltering ridges, lies a secluded little 
valley which has long been known as Joyce’s Cove. The 
steep slopes of the thickly wooded mountains shut it in on 
almost every side, and only where the Mill Creek, rushing 
and foaming along its rocky bed, had made a way through 
a gap in the hills, was there any passage afforded for com- 
munication with the outside world. 

A quiet little valley, happy in its seclusion, unmoved 
by the cares and turmoil of the great world beyond its 
lofty barriers, it was a home, almost a little world in itself 
to the few families of mountaineers who lived there in 
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rough simplicity, as their fathers had lived before them. 
At one end of the valley a single knob of the encircling 
ridges stood out in prominence among the others, marked 
both by its greater height and by the rugged grandeur of 
its formation. ‘That part of the mountain which faced the 
cove, with its precipitous cliffs and boulder-strewn ledges, 
presented a marked contrast to the surrounding heights in 
this region where the densely wooded slope predominates 
and mountains of rock are the exception. And even here 
the precipitous abruptness of the cliffs was broken in many 
places by wide ledges overgrown with tangled vines and 
dense laurel thickets. 

The history of this mountain had long been shrouded 
in mystery. The occasional issuing of smoke from a fis- 
sure high up in the face of the cliffs was but a single item 
of wierd significance among its legendary secrets. An 
attempt to scale the dangerous precipice and discover the 
hidden origin of the mysterious smoke had resulted in the 
death of the daring investigator, and this only served to in- 
crease the superstitious dread with which the mountain 
was regarded. Several years before, a stranger came into 
the Cove, a scientific man from the outside world (the 
people of the valley called him a “ signister ”), who wished 
to penetrate the mystery of this smoking mountain and 
reveal its secret. The mountaineers, intensely superstitious, 
refused to give him any assistance in an investigation 
which, to them at least, seemed an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the secret workings of supernatural powers, 
and with gloomy forebodings they prophesied a disastrous 
conclusion to his researches. And so it happened, for in 
attempting to reach the smoking fissure in the cliffs, he 
slipped from one of the lofty ledges and met his death upon 
the rocks below. In consequence of this sad accident the 
mountain had long been called “ Dead Man’s,” and was 
carefully avoided by the people of the Cove, who dreaded 
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a locality connected with so many tragic associations. 
Nor were these superstitious fears allayed by the rumor 
that the dead man’s ghost still haunted the mountain and 
might be seen occasionally in the dusk of evening standing 
on the very spot from which he had fallen. Thus it had 
come about that there was no one in all the length and 
breadth of that little valley who did not know of the 
mystery of Dead Man’s Mountain. And yet, in defiance of 
popular superstition, old Jerry Shope had his home and 
clearing high up on its very sides. There, with only his 
daughter Larissa for company, he lived alone, undisturbed 
by his proximity to the reputed haunts of a restless spirit, 
alike indifferent to the advice and fears of the people in 
the valley who remembered the fate of the presumptious 
stranger and urged him to choose a home in a less dis- 
quieting neighborhood. Whatever other explanations 
might be found for this seemingly unreasonable audacity, 
there was behind it all a hidden motive which caused old 
Jerry to take advantage of the very lonesomeness of that 
locality, for almost all the Cove knew that he was a moon- 
shiner and made the “mountain dew” with which their 
jugs were secretly but regularly filled, yet so carefully had 
his secret been guarded for fear of possible “ reveneuers ” 
that no one but his own daughter Larissa knew just where 
the liquor was distilled. 


II. 


“Ole man ’’ Shope sat on the porch before his cabin 
one warm summer evening, watching the full moon as it 
slowly rose above the tops of the mountains across the 
valley. Beside him, on the rough puncheon floor, sat a 
young mountaineer to whose excited talk he listened with 
an air of unconcern and careless incredulity. Young 
’Lijah Rice was no unwelcome visitor at that solitary 
cabin in the little clearing on the mountain side, nor were 
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his “ happenings up” matters of unusual occurrence. In- 
deed, the very frequency of his visits furnished a topic for 
much conversation among the gossips of the Cove, and 
rumors spread abroad that Larissa Shope was not at all dis- 
pleased with the attentions which he paid her as supple- 
ments to his “ business” with her father. That evening 
he had come to talk upon a topic of all absorbing interest. 
The Cove was in one of its periodic fits of excitement over 
the report that the “ghost” had been seen again on the 
ledges of the mountain, and that too by no less a person 
than Old Joyce himself, from whose family the Cove had 
originally received its name, a man whose veracity no one 
would dare to call in question. 

“ Wal, ’Lige,” remarked Jerry, when the young man 
had finished his story, “ you-uns in the valley ’pear t’ be 
pow’ful feared o’ ghostes an’ sich. Thar ain’t much use 
ter kem up hyar fer t’ try an’ skeer me an’ L/riss ’ith tales 
*bout what Ol’ Joyce mout ’a seen on the clifts. He’s a 
tolerbul peart ol’ man I reckin, but his eyes ain’t none too 
sharp nohow. ‘Thar’s a old sarvis-berry tree on th’ laige he 
mout ’a seed, I seen it thar myse’fa-yistiddy. We-all ain’t 
no ways a-skeert of sarvis blooms ez yit.” 

“Thar may be a sarvis tree a-thar,” persisted Rice, 
“en yit how come Ol’ Joyce ter "low ez how he seen th’ 
smoke ez well. Thet thar don’t look none like sarvis 
blooms ez I knows on.” 

“ He seen a passel o’ mist, that’s what he seen,” re- 
marked Larissa from behind them in the doorway, where 
she stood unnoticed, listening to the conversation. 

“TLriss hev spoke the word,” the old man said, turn- 
ing in acquiescence toward his daughter. “ Hit’s th’ dyin’ 
truth. I been a-livin’ hyar goin’ on fifty year now, an’ 
sence thet thar stranger man, which he were a reveneuer 
ennyhow I reckin, fell off’n the clift an’ got kilt, I ain’t 
seed no harnts ner neither no smoke, nare one on this hyar 
mounting.” 
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“You-uns caint see th’ laidges from hyar, an’ they 
mout ’a been over thar.” 

“They mout an’ yit agin they moutent. ’Pears like 
you-uns in the Cove is pow’ful skittish "bout seein’ pokes of 
mist, hit ’ud mighty nigh tickle a hawg the way you-uns 
do kerry on down thar.” 

* Ve’d best kem down ter th’ mill an’ argify that a- 
way, Ol’ man Joyce—he’s a-thar,” drawled Lige, derisively. 

“7’ll kem down thar an’ jaw ’bout ghostes an’ ary one 
o’ them kin’ o’ varmints, whenst I see suthin ter jaw ’bout,” 
answered Jerry, rising from his seat; “ I’m a-goin’ down 
yander t’ fodder-up the steers now I reckin’. L/’riss, she'll 
set hyar an’ jaw ‘long ’er you-uns awhile. She mout pearten 
ye up some ’ginst ye git sorter pannicky an’ fearish ’bout 
goin’ back ter th’ Cove agin ternight. Like ez not ye 
mout git tolled off’n the trail by a ow-el, era sarvis tree er 
suthin’,” he chuckled as he went around the corner of the 
cabin, leaving the two alone in the moonlight. 

“Took a-hyar, ’Lijah Rice,” said Larissa, suddenly, 
after a moment’s silence, “ Be you-uns feared o’ them 
ghost harnts up on the mounting, er be ye tryin’ ter 
a-skeer we-uns? Fer because that I ain’t a-goin’ ter hev 
no man a-settin’ up ‘long ’er me ez is plum addled ’bout 
seein’ sperrit doin’s an’ sich!” 

Had the ghost itself appeared before him out of the 
gathering mists of the valley, Rice could hardly have been 
more startled. A firm believer in the supernatural, he 
could not, in a moment, rid: himself of those ideas which 
he had long been accustomed to regard as firmly established 
and beyond dispute, and which formed a part of his very 
being, yet now he was asked to decide, without any oppor- 
tunity for deliberation, between the regard of the girl 
whose favor he courted and the instinctive fears of his 
superstitious nature, and so he answered cautiously : 

“ No man ever yit named me ez rightly feared of any 
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Zivin’ thing on all th’ Big Smoky, an’ ginst I kem up hyar 
agin I’ll clim’ th’ clifts ef needs be and diskivver, in th’ 
daylight, whar this ghos’ critter hides out at. An’ I kin 
hannle my Winchester ez straight ez ary man on the 
mountings,” he continued, meditatively. “ Hit’s a-gittin’ 
tolerbul late now, an’ I reckin I’d best be a-boxin’ along 
down ter th’ Cove, an’ so, good night ter you-uns.” 

“Tell ’em ‘Howdy’ fer we-uns, down ter th’ mill, 


Lige,en ax ’em does they want any sarvis berrys,” she 
called after him as he disappeared among the shadows be- 


low the clearing. 


ITI. 


It was after a long and dangerous climb, clinging by 
projecting rocks and the gnarled roots of stunted trees that 
Lige, carrying out his determination, stood at last upon 
the very ledge from which the stranger had fallen to his 
death so long before. Far below him lay the clearings of 
the Cove with their clusters of gaunt gray skeletons of 
girdled trees, offset by the patches of green fodder-corn 
which bordered the still darker shades of the little tobacco 
crops. A tiny cabin dotted the centre of each, and through 
them all, winding in and out, he could trace the silver 
thread of the Mill Creek, sometimes hidden beneath the 
shade of thick woods, but sparkling out again into the 
bright sunshine of the next clearing, down past Old 
Joyce’s mill and through the meadows there, until it was 
lost to view behind the shoulder of Piney Knob, far away 
in the distance. The ledge on which he stood was very 
broad, extending around the, mountain like a wide terrace 
as far as he could see, covered with laurel thickets and low 
bushes, with here and there a little open space carpeted 
with luxuriant grass or in the damper spots with closely 
growing weeds, while behind it the precipice again rose 
abruptly, scarred and seamed with gaping fissures from 
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which he almost expected to see the ghostly smoke come 
pouring out at any moment. 

Standing there on the very threshold of the spirit’s 
abode, he looked about him with a vague, uneasy feeling 
that he was trespassing upon forbidden ground, and even 
now the “harnt” might be watching him from some 
cleft in the rocks, but he remembered his promise and 
pushed his way boldly through the bushes toward the foot 
of the cliff until he suddenly stepped out of the thicket on 
to a narrow trail leading along the ledge. Here was a real 
mystery indeed! There could be no doubt about it, the 
trail was unmistakably plain. He unstrapped his rifle 
from his shoulder where he had slung it that he might 
have both hands free to climb with, and followed cautiously 
along the trail among the rocks and thickets. It led 
directly through a little clearing to a cavernous opening in 
the base of the cliffs which was effectually concealed from 
the view of anyone below by a huge pile of boulders. The 
light from the afternoon sun shone directly into the cave, 
lighting up the interior and revealing to Lige’s astonished 
gaze the simple equipment of a “ bresh-whisky ” establish- 
ment. ‘There was the furnace and retort, the worm barrel 
and the “ backins kag” with their proper instruments, all 
familiar objects in the days before the “ reveneuers” be- 


” 


came so strict and vigilant. Yet the place seemed silent 
and deserted that afternoon though the fire was laid in the 
furnace ready for lighting, the boiler was filled with the 
sour corn mash and all the apparatus ready for work, 
awaiting only the return of the distiller. 

“Must belong ter Ol’ Borden from over yander in 
Satulah Cove on yon side th’ mounting,” he said to him- 
self, “thar ain’t no Joyce Cove man ez could clim’ the 
clifts like I done from this side. Thar mout be some 
yuther way, howsum’ever,” he added, thoughtfully. 

In the surprise of this unexpected discovery the real 
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object of his search and even the hitherto much dreaded 
character of the place were alike forgotten, and, wearied 
with his laborious climb, he laid himself down on the soft 
grass before the still to rest a short time before descending. 
Uniutentionally he fell asleep. How long he slept he did 
not know, but when he awoke the night had fallen. And 
yet it was not dark. All around him the rocks and ledges 
were flooded with the cold, white light of the brilliant 
moon. The stillness was oppressive, no insect chirped, 
no bird was stirring in the bushes; only now and then 
might be heard the mournful hooting of an owl from its 
far away home in the cliffs, and then the hush seemed 
deeper and more solemn than before. 

Lige had gone to sleep on the very walking ground of 
a reputed spirit with. hardly a thought of fear, but how 
different it all seemed now in the ghostly white moonlight, 
with its dark and sombre shadows amid the unbroken 
quiet of that lofty solitude! Still dazed and sleepy from 
his long nap he sat up and looked about him, his courage 
all departing with the return of that superstitious dread 
inspired by the mysterious suggestiveness of his surround- 
ings. A twig snapped in the thicket across the clearing. 
Instinctively he reached for his rifle and peered out into 
the gloom of the shadows. A sudden shiver of fear passed 
over him as he saw beyond the laurel in a streak of moon- 
light a grayish white form, against the dark background of 
the cliffs. It was nothing but a shining white rock, he 
thought, or maybe asarvis berry tree,—he laughed in pure 
nervousness at the suggestion, but the sound died away on 
his lips, for. . . . surely the thing had moved! It was 
coming towards him along the trail. Now it paused 
a moment just by the edge of the cliffs, where it was wont 
to be seen occasionally from the valley below. Again it 
started forward, disappearing for an instant among the 
mottled shadows of the laurel where the trail wound 
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through the thicket, quickly emerging again into the 
gloomy, uncertain light on the edges of the deeper shadows. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by the sharp report 
of a Winchester, and the figure dropped, with a cry, 
among the damp weeds of the clearing. Trembling with 
the fear and excitement which he had controlled only long 
enough to shoot, Rice stumbled forward to learn the effects 
of his impetuous act. There, in a white heap on the 
ground lay. . . Larissa, the moonshiner’s daughter. 
He fell on his knees beside the motionless form, overcome 
with the horror of his deed. She opened her eyes a 
moment and murmured, brokenly : 

“ Keepthe still. . . .agoin’. . . atnight. . . Paw.” 
(Her thoughts were wandering now). “Them in th’ 
valley . . .. is pow’ful feared of . . . . ’still smoke 
Ef they .... only knowed....Ireck...”" That 
was all. 

Lige sobbed aloud. “Lriss, L’riss,” he moaned, 
“wake up, L’riss! I didn’t go ter doit! I took ye fer 
th’ ghostes! ‘Talk t’ me, L’riss. Oh! L’riss!” 

—IV. C. Erdman. 


SOLITUDE. 


Speak not of solitudes of wood or field, 

Where naught issheard but restless winds which blow 
The sere leaves, rustling dryly, to and fro 
Across the browning grass of waste and weald ; 
Nor of the stillness by the cloud banks sealed 
On lonely summits, where the craters glow 
Has long been darkened, and the healing snow 
Labors to hide the grimness half revealed. 
There is a region more secluded still, 

Not wave wrapt by the isolating deep 

In unknown calms, yet separate and apart, 
Where silence dwells; and longing, bides until 
Her lover Death his endless ward shall keep 
In the dim fastness of the human heart. 


—F. J. H. Sutton. 
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CHARLES LAMB. 





Charles Lamb is known as: one of the most lovable 
men and, at the same time, one of the most charming 
writers in the whole domain of our literature. From 
whatever point we view him, he possesses a fresh charm, 
and every fact about his character or his work is laden 
with interest to his many admirers. His tastes and habits 
are admirably displayed in the “ Essays of Elia.” He 
seems, above all, to have been a lover of antiquity. Old 
books, old china, old customs, are described with equal de- 
light. His favorite authors were half-forgotten poets and 
essayists, whom he was fond of reading in the great folios 
in which they had first appeared. His acquaintance with 
letters, however, was both broad and sympathetic, and his 
friend Proctor said of him that he had more real know- 
ledge of English literature than any other man he had 
ever known. The streets of London were a fairy land to 
him. Their hoarse rumble was sweeter in his ears than 
the most beautiful music, and their every aspect was a 
fresh source of pleasure. 

When we consider what manner of man he was and 
remember the close bond between his work and his charac- 
ter, we begin to suspect the real truth, that Lamb’s work 
varies in value in proportion as it brings before us his in- 
ner self. For this reason we may set aside many of his 
writings, and confine ourselves to those which set forth 
most perfectly his own personality. 

The “Essays of Elia” occupy a peculiar place in 
English literature, and it is difficult to find any author 
with whose productions to compare them. Lamb’s name 
is most frequently, perhaps, coupled with that of Addison, 
but the two seem to me to be totally unlike. “The 
Spectator,” as he is at great pains to tell us, was a being 
among men rather than of mankind, and viewed the affairs 
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of his fellow creatures with a glance quite devoid of any 
sympathetic warmth. Not sowith Lamb. He was, above 
all things, human, and his writings are full of the. same 
philanthropic spirit which distinguished his life. Even in 
his critical moods he chooses to pick out the world’s harm- 
less foibles and peculiarities rather than its positive faults, 
and we read between the lines that his attitude is not 
really so severe as he would have us believe. 

But it is when he discusses his own tastes or treats of 
some subject of especial interest to himself that he is at his 
best. Here he gives full play to his refined sense of humor 
and his whimsical fancy. His easy touch and exquisite 
style appear to their best advantage. As his life, however, 
was one ceaseless struggle between a happy nature and a 
sad environment, so in his essays he continually brings be- 
fore us the pathetic aspect of things. His pathos is even 
more artistically perfect—if one may use that phrase of a 
writer whose perfection lay in his spontaneity—than is his 
wit, but it is by no means easy for us to draw a line be- 
tween the two. Lamb’s wit is not the roaring laughter. of 
a professional joker, it is the quiet levity of a vivid 
imagination, and so from it he often steps into the domain 
of sadness. The reader must be prepared for his smiles 
and his griefs almost. 

It is not in his essays, however, but in his correspond- 
ence, that we get the best view of Lamb. Here the fine 
traits of his character, the light and shade of his humor, 
and the tragic side of his life show forth more clearly. 
The essays are deeply interesting from any standpoint, but 
he does not lay himself bare in them, even under a 
pseudonym. In his letters, however, he expresses his feel- 
ings without reserve and gives us an unobstructed view of 
the beauty of his life,—his love for his sister, his grief at 
her sad condition, and his cheerful acceptance of the great- 
est griefs that a man can be called upon to bear, Nor is 
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all this correspondence, which amounts to nearly one-third 
of his collected works, of a purely personal value. To a 
great extent he discusses literary subjects, and his letters 
contain, in the midst of their other topics, a large number 
of valuable opinions and criticisms which are preserved to 
us in no other way. 

The most widely circulated of all Lamb’s work is the 
“Tales from Shakspeare,” which he wrote in conjunction 
with his sister, but his part in it was much less than is 
generally supposed, as he wrote only six plays—‘ Lear,” 
“ Macbeth,” “Hamlet,” “ Othello,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
and “Timon of Athens.” The whole series, however, 
possess to so great a degree a common style and manner 
that we cannot but see his influence in the remainder, 
whose authorship is due to Mary Lamb. The “Tales” 
were intended only for young readers, unable properly to 
understand the original plays, but the spirit of the drama- 
tist has been so perfectly reproduced, and the plots 
abridged with such careful regard to proportion and 
interest, that the work is destined to be remembered as a 
classic for its own sake. 

Lamb’s broad reading and thorough knowledge of 
English literature were productive of a result far greater 
than these tales, however,—the revival of the study of the 
old dramatists. We must bear in mind that in his time 
the Elizabethan dramatists, except Shakespeare and one or 
two others, were unknown to any but the most laborious 
students. Difficult as is this fact for us to realize, it is 
literally true, and the great advance which Marlowe, 
Decker, Ford, Webster and many men have since made, 
is due almost entirely to Charles Lamb. He brought 
about this change by publishing, in 1808, a volume en- 
titled “Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who lived 
about the time of Shakespeare,” which contained, in ad- 
dition to the text, a large number of appreciative notes and 
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explanations. The book was the foundation of the favor 
in which the minor Elizabethan dramatists are now held, 
but it is a work for which Lamb has never had a just 
reward. Himself a delighted student of these, his favorite 
authors, he did us an inestimable service in bringing them 
back into prominence and into the popularity which 
inevitably followed a knowledge of their beauties. 

The rest of Lamb’s work may be passed over with a 
few words. Much of it bears the stamp of positive merit, 
and some of it is excellent, but so completely is it eclipsed 
by his better known writings that, with the exception of 
“Rosamund Gray,” a pathetic tale written in his early 
life when the burden of his sorrow was fresh upon him, 
and of a few poems, it is even now almost forgotten. But 
we need make no lamentations over this fact. The per- 
manency of his reputation is assured, and there is no fear 
that any of his better known works will go the same path. 
While our language lasts men will read “ Elia’’ and will 
look with admiration and regret upon the sad and noble 
countenance of Charles Lamb. 

—William W. Staake. 


UNDER HER WINDOW. 


Under her window I stood that day, 
In the Spring of the year, when the heart’s aglow, 


When the birds were still, and the twilight grey 
Softly hung over the river below. 

Dark were the eyes that told me her love ; 
Half hid in her hair a red rose lay. 

Laughing, she tossed it down from above, 
And swift, from the window, she turned away. 
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Into the night the vision has flown, 
The roses are now all yellow and sere, 
And'I wait, with the great white stars, alone. 
Bitter it seems,—tho’ I shed no tear. 
But under her window I stand and pray, 
In the Spring of the year, when the heart ’s aglow, 


When the birds are still, and the twilight grey 
Softly hangs over the river below. 
—R. D. Dripps. 


THE REAL THING. 


I. 


The Chinese lanterns swung listlessly from the low 
roof, and threw dim, fantastic figures over the groups scat- 
tered along the broad verandah. Hidden by the shadows, 
one fellow sat apart from the rest, intently watching every 
movement of a well poised head and listening to the 
musical tones of a girl’s voice. 

“ No, I’ve really tried every one I know, and I haven’t 
even a brother yet,” she was saying, whimsically. 

The boy on the railing laughed and drummed softly 
with his heels on the woodwork. 

“ Now you are sure of that? Remember, you only 
have the chance once in four years.” 

Somehow the girl was sure the man in the corner was 
listening. 

“ Almost everybody but you. Is it worth while? I 
couldn’t stand another refusal.” 

“None but the brave deserve the fair, you know. 
You might try.” 

“ Will you—will you—How shall I put it?” 

“It’s almost too much to ask me to tell you how to do 
it and consider the proposal at the same time, isn’t it?” 
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“Tt has been done.” 

“T’m afraid I couldn’t. Do doit nicely, for I’m very 
particular.” 

She was sure the other man was listening now. She 
frowned. What right had he to watch her? Would he 
never take an answer? ‘Then she smiled mischievously. 

“T am a matter-of-fact sort of person, but ’—her voice 
trembled—“ I—I—love you. Will you have me?” 

The boy strove to rise to the occasion. 

“ [—]—-will,” he said solemnly, and broke into a fit of 
laughter. 

The girl had almost forgotten him. She was listening. 
The man in the corner started from his chair and sat down 
again, drawing his breath sharply. She almost repented. 

“T don’t think you’re half as happy as you ought to 
be. I’m afraid I made a mistake.” 

She started. 

“T was so—so happy. It was so unexpected.” 

“ Poor thing! You must have been desperate. Well, 
it’s all right now, but I must havea ring. It wouldn’t be 
an engagement without that, you know.” She drew off a 
ring and slipped it on his finger, taking care the stone 
should sparkle in the moonlight. 

The other man had risen and was pacing the far end 
of the verandah with nervous strides. She glanced over her 
shoulder at him quickly, and then leaning toward the boy, 
took his hand. 

“ Now, remember, I shall expect you to come over 
every day, especially in the evening. Even if it is leap 
year, you know I can’t do all the courting.” 

She had not meant to show such earnestness, and the 
boy was surprised and not a little flattered. 

“ Of course,” he said, magnanimously, “ being a man, 
I'll have to do the calling ; but, remember, 7 shall expect 
all the rights of my position.” 
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He bent forward quickly. The girl dodged to one 
side, laughing and holding out a guarding hand. 

“ Not so fast, sir! That will be a subject for future 
discussion.” 

Just then a door opened and a matronly figure stood 
outlined against the lamplight. 

“Come, come, young people, it’s after eleven o’clock, 
and you know the laws of the house.” 

The party rose quickly, and in the bustle of “ good- 
nights” the other man strode to her side. 

“Do you think you have been exactly fair to me?” 

“T must really ask you to explain what you mean, 
Will.” Her innocence was admirable. 

“T mean to—to—well, to propose the way you did.” 

“Oh, you heard our conversation? Don’t you con- 
gratulate me? I really must announce it.” 

She gaily called the boy to her side and turned to a 
laughing group. When she glanced round again he had 
gone. After the others had left she leaned over the railing. 
watching the moonlight on the ripples of the broad river 
just beyond. 

“Tt was rather mean to use his own words, but what 
right had he to listen?” She laughed softly. “I think I 
did it better than he did anyhow, and, besides—Jack is 
quite a nice boy.” 


II. 


The summer turned into autumn, and when Septem- 
ber came, the daily visits the girl had spoken of had be- 
come a fixture. Even those who knew her vagaries best 
began to ask questions, but she would only laugh and say : 

“ Jack’s a very nice boy.”) 

“ But is it exactly fair to him ?” 

“Oh, we both understand each other,” she would an- 


swer, but her friends thought this only half the truth. 
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The boy came down one afternoon, whistled, as usual, 

under her window, and sat down on the back piazza to 
wait the fifteen or twenty minutes she invariably kept him 
waiting, perhaps with design, perhaps because she was a 
girl. He had been comfortably settled in a great wicker 
chair for some minutes when the hall door opened and 
Raeburn came out, and, glancing round him, was evidently 
disappointed at only seeing Jack. 

“Oh, you here, Jack! How are you? It’s almost 
two months since I’ve seen you. But where are the others ? 
The maid told me the family was on the back piazza and 
to come right through.” 

“ Perhaps she referred to me,” the boy drawled, lazily 
sinking back in his chair, “she considers me one, you 
know,” and he took care to push his ring finger ostenta- 
tiously forward. 

Raeburn remembered, and hid his annoyance behind 
a cloud of cigar smoke. 

“Still, you might as well wait,” the boy continued as 
if it had suddenly occurred to him, “ Winifred will be 
down in about fifteen minutes.- I’ve only been waiting 
fifteen minutes already. You always have to wait for 
girls anyhow,” he added, sagely. 

“ Doesn’t that rather depend on the girl ?” 

“You mean whether the fellow waits or not ?’’ said 
the boy, glancing up quickly. 

Raeburn nodded. 

“ Well, I’ll wait,” the boy said comfortably, and leaned 
back. 

Raeburn sat down. He meant to do the same. 

“ You seem prepared for a stroll,” he said, glancing at 
the shawl thrown across the boy’s arm and the cover of a 
popular novel protruding from his pocket. 

“You have a good eye,” Jack answered, good natured- 
ly, “ we were going to stroll to the Point.” 
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Just then the girl came out. 

“Oh, Jack, I wish you’d get my work-box, I left it in 
the summer-house this morning. Why, Will, how do you 
do? Its ages since I’ve seen you. I'll call Dorothy.” 

Before Raeburn could stop her she had stepped inside 
the hall and was screaming for a younger sister. When 
she came out again she could not help smiling at his dis- 
contented face. He stepped close to her side. 

“Look here, Winifred, you know very well I didn’t 
come here to see Dorothy. I came to see you, and I’ve 
ridden twenty miles to do it.” 

“T’m awfully sorry, why didn’t you let me know? As 
it is, I have a long standing engagement, and—” 

“Can’t you put it off?” he broke in almost savagely. 

Just then Jack returned whistling, dangling the work 
bag, and Dorothy entered, so, excusing herself again, she 
gaily marched down the verandah steps with Jack and dis- 
appeared up the road. 

The conversation that opened was anything but inter- 
esting to the couple left behind. Dorothy had never liked 
Raeburn, and she knew perfectly well he had not come to 
see her. Why had Winifred called her down of all per- 
sons? Naturally, she tried to make Raeburn uncomfort- 
able. The talk had begun to lag in a most distressing 
way when one of the small fry of the house came stump- 
ing down the verandah with an immense sail boat under 
his arm. Raeburn called him over and began talking to 
him for the same reason that one pats a dog when one can’t 
think what to say to one’s vis-a-vis. 

“ Oh, lots is the matter,” the youngster growled in an- 
swer to his sympathetic questions, “I’ve busted the most 
of my boat. Jack, he was goin’ to mend it, but now he 
says he’s goin’ away to-morrer an’can’t. Ain’t he mean?” 

“He can’t help it, Tommy,” put in Dorothy, “ he’s 
going back to college.” 
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Raeburn controlled a strong desire to sing. 

“ Never mind, Tommy, /’// come over to-morrow and 
fix it all up for you. It needs painting,” and after that he 
made himself so agreeable that Dorothy forgot to be 
haughty. 


* * * ™~ 


It was only a couple of months after this that the boy 
sat in his room reading his mail. It was quite a nice room 
from his point of view, plenty of easy chairs and some 
really good pictures, but he was especially proud of a 
photograph tacked conspicuously over his divan. 

“ Thank heaven, Dad sent me that check,” he mut- 
tered, putting away a letter carefully and then he tore open 
a second and whistled loudly. 


‘*My DEAR JACK,—Aren’t you glad to hear that I announced my 
engagement to Will Raeburn yesterday? You see, the little game we 
(you and I) played last summer was so attractive that this time I have 
gone in for the real thing. It has been more of a surprise to me than to 
anybody else, for on Monday morning I had thought of it as ridiculous, 
I actually fell in, now it’s all settled. Will goes home to-night, and as 
Dorothy goes to the dancing class, you can imagine what a fine (?) time 
I shall have, You must forgive me for not writing you a long letter, but 
I have so many to write.—Very sincerely yours, Jack, 

WINIFRED MERTON.” 


Wednesday, Nov. 28th, 18 W. 5oth Street. 


He thought a long time over it and then glanced half 
regretfully, half grimly, first at the photograph and then at 
the fire, ““ No, I'll let it stay there,” he said, slowly, “ the 


” 


fellows will never know : 
—F. J. H. Sutton. 
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A REGRET. 


The scent of the grass 
In the first of the Spring : 
The clouds, in a mass 
Crowd away from the blue, 
After saucily flinging a shower or two ;— 
Then, a gleam from the grass, 
And the scent,—and the Spring ! 


So the lazy weeks pass 
’Tis the middle of Spring,— 
And—the scent of the grass—? 
‘** Nay, the Spring, ere it goes, 
Richer balms will be bringing—the blossom, the rose,”’ 
Rut—the scent of the grass 
In the first of the Spring. 


The mere scent of the grass 
In the first of the Spring— 
*Twas so welcome! Alas, 
Ere the end of Spring 
Must the joy of it pass? 
— William Miller Gamble. 


WITH THE AID OF CLASSICS. 


During the great western strike in the summer of 
1894, I was traveling with a fellow “drummer” through 
the northern part of the State of Illinois. The general 
depression throughout the country necessarily made 
business very dull, but, as a solution of the difficulty was 
daily expected, we received instructions from headquarters 
to keep at it. This practically meant inactivity for an in- 
definite time, but we drew our salary and said nothing. 
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One afternoon, about the middle of July, we drove 
into the quaint, old town of Hennepin ; one of those inter- 
esting types of civilization which may be found here and 
there throughout the older portions of the country. For 
more than half ‘a century it had slept on the bluft over- 
looking the “Illinois.” Here it seemed to have been 
stranded for want of some means of crossing, and as yet 
had found nothing better than an old ferry-boat which, 
year in and year out, crept slowly back and forth along its 
cable, the only thread of communication with the lands 
immediately westward. Now, however, as we soon learned, 
the town was thoroughly awake. Spring Valley, one of 
the main centers of the strike, was only ten miles distant 
up the river. Ordinarily, its nearness did not affect in the 
least the complete isolation of the old French village. But 
the recent fire of excitement had thrown it suddenly into a 
new light. For several days past wild rumors had been 
afloat that marauding bands of miners were preparing to 
scour the country, to burn and pillage all the neighboring 
towns and villages. Every arrival brought in new reports 
of the depredations committed in the city itself, and excite- 
ment ran high. The council of the corner grocery 
increased and soon spread out into the streets. The 
general sentiment was that something should be done, but 
what ? 

In this crisis Cy Jeffries arose. Cy was a loafer of the 
“ lazzerone ” type, and was almost as familiar an object on 
the street as the well-known sign ‘“ Deck’s Hardware.” 
His central date in history was the Civil War, and he had, 
as he claimed, heard General Grant say with his own lips: 
“ We'll fight it out along this line if it takes all summer.” 
This, with a limited number of similar sayings of his great 
generals, was the extent of his literary knowledge. He was 
also nota little proud of his acquaintance with military tac- 
tics, in which he'was universally acknowledged to be master. 
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“We must organize,” he said, with a peculiar shrug 
of his shoulders, and his suggestion carried the whiskered 
assembly by storm. 

A mass meeting was called immediately and a com- 
pany formed. Every house in the neighborhood was ran- 
sacked for arms and, when completed, the motley collec- 
tion would have done credit to a first-class museum. A 
suitable series of signals was also established to be given by 
means of the parish bell—one stroke for danger, two for 
the militia, while three and four would denote the direction 
of attack. Explicit instructions had been given the ferry- 
man to land no person in the village who looked the least 
bit suspicious. 

With an organization so complete under the leader- 
ship of Cy Jeffries, a climax was reached. The safety of 
the town seemed assured, and all were waiting expectantly, 
day by day, for an attack: Such was the condition of 
affairs as explained by the ferryman in response to our in- 
quiry in regard to the state of business. 

* An’ you needn’t feel worried,” he added, as we left 
him, “ ’Cause Cy Jeffries ain’t no ordinary man when it 
comes to military manoovers.” 

That evening, we sat on the verandah of the “‘Com- 
mercial,” puffing dry Panatilas and discussing the situation 
with the genial landlord. Every passer-by would stop for 
a moment to listen or perchance interpose a few words and 
then continue his way. In fact, as is generally the case in 
small towns, the village hotel proved to be a general 
lounging place. In course of time a long, lank specimen 
of humanity appeared, striding down the walk with that 
air of importance which immediately attracts attention. 
He wore a wide-brimmed straw hat and a dirty flannel 
shirt, while the bow of his legs was only partially con- 
cealed by the drapery of his blue checked overalls. He 


stopped. 
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“ Well, Cy, what’s the news ?’’ queried the landlord. 

“Waal, accordin’ to the latest report, everything’s 
quiet along the Potomac to-night. I reckon those Dagos 
must a’ heered of me and decided to give us a wide berth. 
That militia over there in the city is lettin’ these fools 
run all over them. If I was there I’d shoot every one of 
them down on the spot. Just let em try an’ enter this 
town, I could keep back the whole mob alone.” By an 
extra effort Cy succeeded in throwing his shoulders into 
military form and marched away. 

The comical nature of the situation struck me at once. 
Doubtless our inactivity stimulated somewhat the spirit of 
. mischief, and as I leaned over to Rudy and suggested a 
little amusement on our own account, he immediately 
agreed. With a few words to the landlord we went inside, 
found some cast-off clothing in the woodshed, and in due 
time reappeared clad as ordinary Italian laborers. 

The crowd had dispersed and only two or three 
loungers remained. As I stepped quietly out, followed by 
my comrade, the landlord winked approval, and approach- 
ing him I began in the well known words of Xenophon : 
“Kuros exelauni dia tes Surias kai tes Arabias, ton 
Euphraten potomon onta to euros.” This jargon, an in- 
discriminate mixture of all the Latin and Greek I could 
remember, accompanied by animated gestures, was not 
long in having its effect. A crowd sprang up around us 
and excited cries of “‘ Who is he, who is he? were heard 
on every side. Rudy, in broken English, endeavored to 
make me understood, but I gave him little opportunity to 
talk and continued: “ Tu mihi quodcumquoc regni, tu 
septra Jovemque.” The news spread rapidly. From all 
sides men came running up breathless, and, among them, 
Cy Jeffries. 

“* What is it, what’s up?” he exclaimed, as he pushed 
his way through the crowd. 
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“ Well, there’s a Dago,” replied the landlord, “ and 
as far as I can make out, he says there is a mob on their 
way here to clean us out to-night.” 

“ Accumbere divom,” I interposed. Cy gave a whoop. 

“ Let me at him, let me at him,” he yelled, but as Rudy 
turned and confronted him, he suddenly changed his mind. 

“ Waal,” he said, “I reckon this means action,’ and 
started off to collect his troops. 

The really serious way in which the whole town, and 
especially the leader, regarded this affair, was only realized 
when the militia appeared marching down the street with 
Cy at their head. The whole male population was in line, 
all sizes and ages, and every man armed to the teeth. 
Such a ludicrous spectacle I have seldom witnessed, and 
their intense seriousness was all that kept me from ex- 
posing the joke then and there. 

Cy, as commander-in-chief, demanded that we should 
conduct him to the spot where the invaders expected to 
cross. In spite of my frequent “ Arma virumque cano,” 
which Rudy interpreted to mean “I don’t know,” he in- 
sisted on our accompanying them. 

Never did general start out on a more serious mission, 
We led them about a mile up the river, through bogs and 
underbrush, over fences, and finally reached a low, flat 
marsh bordering the river by a thick growth of willows. 
Cy immediately set about the disposition .of the troops, 
giving his orders with forced calmness and muttering now 
and then a stifled curse as his foot slipped down. into a 
swamp hole. In the confusion and darkness we stole away 
unobserved and, from a thicket not far distant, saw the 
men settled, as we knew, for the night, and heard Cy 
Jeffries give his final instructions : 

“ Don’t fire, boys, till you see the whites of their eyes.” 

A mosquito whined dismally, and I suggested that we 
return to the hotel. —Lester P. Bryant, 
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THE MYSTERY OF QUANTUCK BAY. 


It is some time ago that I first went to Quantuck, at- 
tracted by the account of a friend who owned a cottage 
there. At that time I had just recovered from a serious 
illness and was trying to recuperate my strength. Quan- 
tuck seemed the very place in which to do this and I went 
there hoping to find rest, quiet and health. The spot 
proved a most delightful one, and, doing a little sketching 
and writing, I prolonged my stay for some time. 

As I grew stronger I bought a small yacht, cat- 
rigged as is the fashion of boats on those waters, and soon 
became very fond of sailing my little craft. I spent most 
of my time about the docks and on the water. I used to 
sail around by myself a great deal and never missed a 
moonlight night on the bay. It was while enjoying one of 
these solitary sails one evening in the middle of August, 
that there happened to me the first of those two strange 
encounters of which I have now to tell. 

The night of which I speak was wonderfully beauti- 
ful. The round, full moon was sailing high up in the 
heavens and casting her beams over the landscape with a 
soft, silvery radiance that seemed to penetrate to the 
furthest corners of the horizon. Her usual lightness was 
toned down by a faint but perceptible white mist, that, 
hardly visible for a short distance around, hung over the 
farther country-side like a shroud, glistening where the 
sheen of the moon’s rays fell upon it. It gave a vague un- 
certainty to objects a short distance off, and quite blurred 
the shape of those far away. 

I was sailing, then, quietly over the waters, enjoying 
to the full the superb sight, with the wind over the star- 
board quarter almost abeam, when I suddenly became 
aware—I did not hear it, for there was no sound—of a 
boat that was bearing swiftly down upon mé; close-hauled 
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and on the starboard tack. I saw in an instant that I 
should be cut into unless I acted quickly and springing 
up, I shouted : “ Luff up! luff, there, luff!” and jamming 
down the tiller I dropped the board, grasped the three 
strands of the sheet in my hand, and gybed around just 
under the other boat’s bow, coming up on her port side 
and swinging around into the wind in her wake where I 
lay to, hardly realizing how narrowly I had escaped a col- 
lision, so suddenly had it all happened. 

But the man in the other boat did not seem to be 
greatly worried about it ; indeed, he sailed right on without 
a word, either of explanation or apology, and leaving 
me in a great state of indignation, soon disappeared in the 
mist. In the glimpse I had of the boat in passing I 
noticed that she was small and painted white. Beside the 
man who was sailing sat a young girl. I could see the 
face of neither. Something which I did not notice at the 
time, but which surprised me a good deal on looking back 
at it was that the yacht was double reefed and heeling over 
as if in a gale, while I was standing well up under a good 
whole sail breeze. 

I was considerably aroused by the occurrence, and re- 
svived to find out the name of the man who had acted in 
such a discourteous and unsailorlike way, but all enquiries 
to that end brought no result. My description of the 
people was, of course, rather vague, and no one knew of 
any such boat around those parts. 

The second encounter took place some weeks later 
during the time of the next moon. Again I was sailing 
alone on the bay. A stiff breeze was blowing, and even 
under two reefs the boat was at times hard to control. 
But this made it the more enjoyable, so I stayed out later 
than usual and it must have been near midnight when I 
decided to turn homeward. I had just gone about and 
started for the dock when I observed a little to the left and 
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ahead a white boat sailing a parallel course to my own. 
Instantly I recognized the boat which had nearly run me 
down a month ago. I looked at her eagerly, and even as I 
looked a sudden squall seemed to strike her and she slowly 
capsized. It was a very clumsy bit of seamanship and 
looked to me almost as if done on purpose, but I quickly 
started sheet and bore down upon her, glad of this chance’: 
to find out something about her and her singular occupants. 
As I approached I saw that the man had climbed upon tlhe 
gunwale and was sitting there out of danger, but the gir! 
was nowhere to be seen. He had his back turned and 
payed no attention to my shout. I ran in closer and was 
about to round up under the stern of the capsized yacht 
when the breeze freshened suddenly. I lost control of my 
boat, she ran up into the wind and before I could help it, 
was upon the other craft. 

Then an uncanny thing happened. My own boat 
passed right through the other without a sound, without a 
stop. Ina second’s glance I took in the whole scene and 
I fear I shall never forget it. Of the man’s appearance I 
noticed nothing except that he was dressed in the usual 
garb of the natives. But his face was indescribable. It 
was hardly human, and instinctively I shrank from it. On 
the water at his feet the face of a young girl, beautiful 
despite its hopeless terror, appeared for an instant, gazed at 
him entreatingly, and then sank. The creature sprang 
after her and both disappeared. 

How and when I reached home I do not know. 
Occasionally even now the horror of that night comes 
back upon me. Though I never found any explanation of 
the mystery, years later I heard a story from an old fisher- 
man of the place, which might throw some light upon it. 
It was hardly more than a tradition, but it is, perhaps, 
worth telling. 

Many years ago a gentleman, broken down in health, 
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came to Quantuck for a few weeks’ rest, with his only 
child, a beautiful girl of nineteen. Her life had been one 
of gayety and excitement, and since the place was much 
more lonely then than now, she found it very dull and 
amused herself with one of the natives, a sun-browned 
young giant, handsome as a Greek god, but uncouth. He 
was simply an interesting specimen to her, something 
unique in her experience and she enjoyed the situation 
greatly. But it was a very serious matter with him. 
So when she trifled with him, leading him on and then re- 
pulsing him, smiles one day and frowns the next, he didn’t 
understand it, and fell ridiculously in love with her. These 
natives are very intens¢ sometimes, and one can never 
know just how things will affect them. This poor fellow 
was enslaved to a girl who didn’t give a snap of her fingers 
for him, and really wasn’t worth his love at all. I don’t 
believe she realized her power over him or it would have 
frightened her. 

But to make the story short, she left, promising to 
come again and not to forget him. His belief in her was 
beautiful. He never doubted her a moment and remained 
true to her while she was gone. When she came again 
he asked her to marry him. She laughed in his face. 
That thoughtless laugh killed every trace of love in his 
heart, but he concealed his feelings for the time, and the 
next night, a moonlight night with a stiff breeze blowing, 
he asked her to take a walk with him. She agreed, and 
they went down toward the bay. They were tiever seen 
nor heard of again. In the morning it was discovered that 
his boat, a beautiful little white vessel, had disappeared 
also. That’s the story. 

—H. B. Patton. 

















avesaae 


Mignonne. 


1 MIGNONNE. 


Thro’ summer woodland, ’neath whose shades 
The cooling breath of even blows, 
Oppressed, I wander down the glades, 
And seek the fairest flower that grows, 
Mignonne, the rose. 


Full oft beneath these leafy bowers 
Sheltered, we two have sat, alone. 
But who can count on happy hours; 
Ah ! tell me thickets, whence has flown 
My fair Miguonne? 


The light breeze thro’ the murmuring grove 
Wafts to me from some distant burn 
A sigh, perchance of her I love, 
And whispers through the nodding fern, 
**T will return.” 


With soul o’erfilled with ecstacy 
I haste, once more on her to look ; 
But there, alas! I only see 
Low-bubbling from the sheltered nook, 
A laughing brook. 
—Lester P. Bryant. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Contributions for the June number are due May 22. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 

The Board of Editors who have had charge of the 
Nassau Lit. during the past year, deserve the cordial 
thanks of the University. This year, of all others, it was 
especially important to have a high standard maintained 
in the literary work of the undergraduates. We believe 
that the outgoing Board have succeeded in doing this. 
And in attempting to outline a policy for this year, we 
feel it incumbent upon us first of all to express to our pre- 
decessors this brief acknowledgment of their success and 
our appreciation of their efforts in the interest of literature 
in Princeton. It will be hard indeed to improve upon 
their work, but if any improvement is to be made, we be- 
lieve it must be along the following lines : 

First. The range of subjects treated in the Lit. 
essays should be broadened. 

Second. Verses “in lighter vein” should be intro- 
duced a little more frequently than hitherto,—though care 
should be taken not to allow this class of poetry to take the 
place of the more serious kind. 

Third. A strenuous effort should be made to raise 
the standard of the average LiT. story. It is here that 
there is most need for improvement. There has been a 
growing tendency to “grind out” stories. It is becoming 
no unusual thing to find stories in the Lit. almost totally 
lacking in life and in spontaneity. College writers here 
and elsewhere, moreover, seem to be laboring under a set- 
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tled melancholy. Stories sombre and even grotesque have 
their place sometimes. Perhaps they ave the highest type, 
if successfully treated. But in a college magazine they be- 
come very monotonous. Therefore, although we welcome 
a well told tale of this character as much as has ever been 
done, yet we would enter a plea for other kinds of stories 
as well. 

In following out the lines here laid down, we make 
no rules, nor shall we hesitate to adapt ourselves to the 
lessons of experience. 


A LESSON FROM OUR EXCHANGES. 


Our exchanges are right in the unanimity with which 
—almost every month—they criticize the small proportion 
of matter appearing in the NAssAvu LIT. over the names of 
men not members of the Editorial Board. Of the eighty- 
two articles contained in the body of the magazine during 
the past year, all but twenty-six were written by the 
editors. In some of our exchanges, on the other hand, it 
is not unusual for all save one of the main contributions, 
to be the work of contributors. Unfortunately we are 
forced to admit that this is by far the more normal state of 
affairs. It shows a more widely distributed interest in 
literary things. It shows that this interest is keener and 
more intense. 

The remedy for this defect cannot come from the 
editors. We wish it to be distinctly understood that in 
the consideration of articles submitted for the Lit. the 
preference will always be given to contributors rather than 
to editors; and even when manuscripts are rejected every 
effort will be made to give suggestive criticisms—provided 
the writers so desire. But unless the members of the three 
lower classes make a serious endeavor to increase the num- 
ber of articles handed in each month, and unless they try 
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to raise the general tone of those which are submitted, the 
matter will remain unchanged. ‘This is not written by 
way of censure, it is only a plain statement of facts. 

In conclusion we would urge it upon every member 
of Princeton University—no matter to what class he may 
belong—who is willing to do his share towards awakening 
keener competition in the literary efforts of Princeton, to 
send contributions to the Nassau Lit., and especially 
would we bring this matter to the careful attention of the 
class of Ninety-nine. 


THE YALE-PRINCETON DEBATE. 


The outcome of the Yale debate is very gratifying to 
Princeton men. We have met Yale in debate three times 
since it has become customary to have judges for such con- 
tests, and twice our representatives have been victorious. 
This is more than a vindication of the system of debating 
which has been developed during the past century in our 
two literary societies, and of the excellent reputation 
which it has won for this University. We believe that 
the general interest in debating at Princeton is gaining 
every year. The competition for a place in this last de- 
bate was much keener than usual, the quality of debating 
was of a higher order, and there is every reason for think- 
ing that next year the revival of interest in contests of this 
sort will be still more marked. The amount of work in- 
volved in the preparation for an intercollegiate debate is 
far from light. Yet it was done willingly and with 
thoroughness by every one of our representatives. They 
acquired a complete mastery of the question by consider- 
able sacrifice of time and labor, and they deserve the com- 
mendation of all Princeton men, not only for this, but also 
for their openness to suggestion and criticism from their 
fellow debaters. Of course, it is practically impossible to 
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assign any definite reasons why one debate is lost and 
another won. Yet there are at least two things which con- 
tributed in no small degree to the recent victory over Yale. 
We refer first, to the selection of the popular side of the 
question as that in defence of which Princeton should 
speak ; and secondly, to the increase which was made in 
the number of contests preliminary to the final debate, re- 
sulting, as it did, in the necessity for each contestant to 
debate in public on both sides of the question. The first 
of these innovations made our debaters work out a line of 
argument practical rather than theoretical. The second 
did much to strengthen their power in rebuttal. We be- 
lieve that Princeton’s past experience calls for another 
slight modification in our system of debating. The gentle- 
men who serve as judges of the preliminary contests should 
be instructed to select as Princeton’s representatives those 
speakers who have shown an ability to make out of the 
material on the question then under consideration, a debate 
characterized by its force, clearness, insight and argumen- 
tative power, rather than men who have failed to do this, 
though their capacity for work is greater and though their 
past record both in classroom and in debating is more satis- 
factory. This suggestion has already met with considerable 
discussion, but we should be glad to see it brought 
definitely before the Halls as soon as possible, as we be- 
lieve that a decision should be reached before the inter- 
Hall committee on debating for the coming year is elected. 
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| ne a 
IN MEMORIAM. 





WHEREAS, Almighty God in His all-seeing wisdom has 
so suddenly taken from among us our beloved classmate, 
ROWLEY SHEPARDSON, and 

WHEREAS, By his manly character and disposition he 
has endeared himself to all who knew him, and by his unfail- 
ing cheerfulness and generosity he has rendered the lives of 
those who had the privilege of associating with him during 
the short time he was with us, brighter and better, and 

WHEREAS, He has won our love and admiration by his 
noble fortitude and endurance in the hours of suffering follow- 
ing his terrible accident, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Class of 1900, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, whose grief is but feebly expressed by this formal 
resolution, do extend our sjncere and heartfelt sympathy 
to the members of his family in their bereavement, to whom 
we do earnestly commend the comfort of Him who doeth all 
things well, and further be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
in writing to the family, and that they be also published in 
The Daily Princetonian, The Alumni Princetonian, The Nas- 
sau Literary Magazine, and the Richmond and Rochester 
daily papers. 

ARTHUR POE, 

WILLIAM M. ROBINSON, 
ALBERT B. Dopp, 
Louis I. Smiru, Jr., 
PENDLETON R. FULLER, 
GroRGE H. LATHROPE. 


Committee, 














GOSSIP. 





The Past’s incalculable hoard. 


Seclusions ivy-hushed, and pavements sweet 
With immemorial lisp of musing feet ; 
—R. S. Lowell. 


It was late when the Gossip entered the Lit. roonis, and, shuffling 
through the countless scattered papers, sank in achair. It was dark, but 
he did not trouble to light the gas; he wanted tothink. From without 
came those peculiar campus sounds he knew so well—the rattle of feet 
on the walk, the endless ‘‘ Hello somebody,’’ and the laughter and 
gossip from the lamp-post at the corner. From the balconies above fell 
the ceaseless hum of conversation, and a few careless Juniors were sing- 
ing under the trees. 

The Gossip wanted to quote ‘‘ The old order changeth yielding to 
the new,’’ but he stopped ; it was so trite yet so new, after ail. So short 
a time since his class was at the very foot of the ladder, and now their 
hands were on the top rung, and the serio-comic bundle of Senior cares 
beginning to rest on their shoulders. 

‘It’s almost funny,” he said, ‘“ the way we goaround as if the cares 
of the world were resting on us. How big we all are now! Yet in 
another year we will be only insignificant A. B's. beginning again at the 
bottom of things and trying to turn an honest dollar. Still, after all——’”’ 

‘**Tt’s very real,’’ said a deep, full voice. 

The Gossip started. It could not be the pipe, for it had long been 
formally laid aside, and the kettle was a forgotten thing. 

‘* Yes, it’s very real, and you will appreciate that more and more as 
time goes on.’’ 

The Gossip glanced up. Yes, as he thought, it was not a voice, but 
a chorus that was speaking. There they were, all the former 
Boards, leaning from their frames and looking curiously benignantly at 
the newcomer. 

** We seldom speak,’’ the chorus went on, ‘‘ you may never hear us 
again, but we are always here, as the spirit of every true Princeton man 
lingers around Princeton while he lives, and perhaps ” The voices 
died down reverently. ‘‘ Sometimes when a newcomer arrives we like 
to talk to him, to let him know that there is something back of him—a 
past to live up to—a future to make. Every Princetonian should feel 
that as he sits on the campus and drinks in the “ new life’’ that comes 
with spring. The more you realize this the more you understand that 
this seriousness is a real thing and must be. In Freshman Year you 
didn’t think so. You thought you had the true Princeton spirit when 
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you cheered for a touchdown and swore when the best batter struck out. 
That dawned on you in Sophomore Year, just a trifle perhaps, and you 
found that it was not quite satisfying to wear colors and smoke pipes. 
You began to think whether you were worthy to wave the Orange and 
the Black. When the vacation was over and you came back a Junior 
indeed, and saw the Freshmen look up to you and wonder who you 
were, then it commenced to creep still deeper into your mind that these 
little things do count, and that it takes a man—a true Princeton man— 
to do them well. And now that the mantle of Seniordom is about to be 
handed down to you, that saying ‘ 4 Princeton man’ means so much to 
you. In early underclassman years you probably thought when you 
were a Senior you would be this manly something—complete, self- 
satisfied. How nice it would be to go round and run things in that care- 
less, lordly way! Now you know that it is different. That Senior Year 
is only the beginning, the realization, the grasping at something better, 
the starting point of development. You do not know that as the Seniors 
do, and when they have broken their pipes on the cannon and sung 
their last song on the steps, it will mean yet more. Any old grad. will 
tell you that. It is not a season of. pure, careless happiness, there is a 
sense of incompleteness of the unattainable, and thatis right. It is only 
when it is ali over and our record is written, that it can be said of us: 
‘ They were true Princeton men.’ ”’ 

There seemed to be a myriad of voices now. They came from the 
’Varsity field, from Dickinson, and the Scientific School. 

“ This can only be attained by doing these little foolish things. It 
is this that makes it worth while to win games, to take prizes, to do 
honest, straightforward work, and remember, it’s just for Princeton !’’ 
The chorus rose full and majestic to the climax and died away. 

The Princetonian had been listening and cried approval in broken 
English, and the Tiger stopped laughing at itself and purred assent. 

Just then pandemonium broke out on the campus—guns were fired, 
drums beaten, and wild cheers arose. The Gossip rushed to the window. 
What had happened? No baseball game was scheduled. 

** Heads out !’’ ‘ Pe-e-rade!’’ ‘‘ Triple cheer for the Yale Debate ! "’ 
and the flickering light of a fire came from the cannon. 

He took off his hat. ‘‘A parade after winning a debate! Truly we 
are a University at last!’’ He tried to cheer, but it was drowned by a 
long, slow, ringing Alumni cheer. The old grads. were happy. 

“Hello, Lit.!’’ The Princetonian was calling. 

“Hello?” 

‘“*Isn’t it great ?’’ 

“You bet, old man. And now for the championship. And, say, 
we have a job between us, haven’t we?”’ 

**Right, Lit. Let’s get at it.”’ 

Once more the sonorous chorus rang out of the darkness: ‘‘ And 
remember there is a past behind you all.”’ 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


But the Devil said, “Is it art?” 
—Rudyard Kipling 


“The truth is that everything depends on treatment and atmosphere.” 
—I. Zangwill. 


Whether or not, as Mr. Kipling suggests, it is the Devil who is con- 
tinually asking “‘Is it art ?”’ it is hard to see how art could flourish and 
progress unless the question were put—and that frequently. Surely if 
our standards are true, it does them no harm to be called in question ; 
and if they are not, we owe a debt of gratitude to their assailant—were 
it even the Foul Fiend himself. 

Even though much good work is nipped in the bud, because the 
timid fear to subject their productions to the dry lime light of the copper 
colored gentleman’s criticism, in a time like the present, when the whole 
world is recklessly rushing to the printer with manuscript, we could wish 
that the aforesaid gentleman would forsake his other avocations and 
devote himself to that calling which irritates Mr. Kipling. It could not 
hurt Mr. Kipling himself and might produce more good verse—to the 
public betterment. 

Perhaps one advantage in having some immortal and untiring moni- 
tor watch over us, might be that we would have less of that minor criti- 
cism in which personal taste and not art is the standard with which 
all. work is compared, Now the Table has so often been told 
by his friends that he is no Solomon in that he has become re- 
luctantly convinced of the fact; still he believes that the critics 
whose de/e nozr is the story with the sad ending, belong to this latter class. 

Of course to stories of this kind it is well not to give undue promi- 
nence—too frequently the case in undergraduate writing—for there is 
enough that is unpleasant in life without thrusting it prominently into 
our literature. 

Still that there is a place for such writing and that it should exist the 
Table firmly believes. A recent writer objects strongly to all stories of 
this character because he claims that ‘‘ the natural course of events is so 
interfered with that tragedy seems lugged in for the sake of effect, and the 
story is suddenly averted to bring about a stirring and impressive climax."’ 
In such cases it is right to protest. The Table remembers a book pub- 
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lished not long ago, ‘‘ Tales of Soldiers and Civilians,’’ in which every 
hero dies a violent death. But is it fair to scoff at all stories with sad 
endings because some are poor? Surely there is much bad work done 
in all departments of literature, yet we still read—and with enjoyment. 

That there is souse good work done in this line is sufficient excuse 
for its existence. Even our critic admits that the “ sensible reader does 
not recoil from the sad ending when he feels it to be the natural outcome 
of events, and therefore as artistic as it is inevitable.’”” Exactly. Good 
work is good and bad work is bad. Let us not confound the two. Then 
he proceeds to ask ‘‘ What is Art? It is the reproduction of nature by 
human skill through one of several methods of expression ; and its 
primary object is to please.'’ As to the last clause the Table is uncer- 
tain ; he had always believed its primary end was to teach, uplift; but is 
not the first clause after all the best justification ~* the sad ending? 

Nature is not all smiles and sunshine and **.. statement is so true 
that it is a platitude. Matthew Arnold has said that test of true poetry 
is whether or not it is a criticism of life. Is not this in a greater or less 
degree the final test of all literature? Would a literature that dealt only 
with the bright side of things be a true resume of life? 

‘**The truth is that everything depends on treatment and atmosphere,”’ 
and if we may be so bold as to add to the quotation, on the life there is 
in it. It is this quality of life that makes work immortal, and happy is 
he who can dip up a drop from that mysterious river and give it to man- 
kind. Yet this is the very thing which college writing lacks so much. 
We are afraid to draw from ovr short experience ; afraid to set down the 
ideas and feelings of the moment. We would rather leave our narrow 
tributary creek and crossing the mountains of Reality put out upon the 
ocean of Imagination. The Table hopes he is not misunderstood. He 
is not advocating less imagination—for true imagination presents not 
the unreal, but the non-existant real—but he would have us draw on our 
experience for a basis on which to work. This should not deter us from 
writing the Story with the Sad Ending, for college life after all is but a 
part of the great whole, and even the last class can tell us of tragedies, 
failures, and mistakes. 

That it is difficult to do well it is true. We are not all Edgar Allen 
Poes; but neither are we Matthtw Arnolds nor Frank R. Stocktons. 
Bnt above all let us have life in our work. Why not portray our own 
standpoints before they change, not waiting till we are graduates to write 
our Princeton stories or Yale yarns ? 

No time could be more suited than the present for such work for the 
outside world is beginning to wonder what colleges are like, and to ask, 
not for catalogues and disquisitions on the curriculum, but for a portrayal 
of our life. We have only toturn to Scribner’s Magazine for an instance 
of this new demand and the new way in which it is being met. Here 
we have no statistics, no discussion of the relative merits of academic 
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and scientific schools. Famous graduates are trying to describe our 
spirit, our traditions and customs, endeavoring to let others know what 
it means to live under the elms—to be a college man. We have already 
seen the article on Harvard—a beautifully written justification of the 
Harvard indifference—and feel that we know our eldest sister better than 
ever. But naturally it is to the forthcoming article on Princeton, in the 
June number, that we are looking forward to with the greatest interest. 
Written as it is by James W. Alexander we know that we need not ex- 
pect any cool and self-contained excuse for our defects, but something 
thrilling with Princeton spirit, something that will cry ‘‘There is no 





place like Princeton,’’ which every Princeton man believes. Something 
that will give the sound of campus singing, the flicker of fires round 
cannon and the roar of deep-voiced cheering, and this will make others 
feel what are ‘‘the ingredients of that composite thing that Princeton 
men worship under the endearing name of Old Nassau.’’ But why stand 
by and let the ’7o’s and early ’go’s tell what we are? Let us find our 
voices and tell the old alumni what our spirit is, and let them know that 
the old campus spirit is unchanged even though turned into new channels, 
that the old and new Princeton are the same , and that the dear old days 
are not dead but are the constant source of our loving emulation, 


We clip the following : 


A WOOD-CUTTER'’S ROAD. 


Through straight young oak and pungent hazel 
Stretches a deep-worn, grass-grown path ; 
Dotted its edge with slips of basil, 
A fragrant after-math. 
Around, the pleasant farm-lands lie, 
Gold to the warm September sky. 


Yet once the far-come Swedes or Sachsen, 
New citizens, along this road 

Shouted, until the streaming oxen 
Tugged at the lagging load 

Of elm and spruce, or giant oak, 


Straining their shoulders to the yoke 


Now are the forest monarchs banished— 
Empty their home, that knows them not ; 

Pine, spruce and elm alike are vanished, 
But on the very spot 

Despite the plough and the shearing rain, 

Still do the deep-worn scars remain ! 


—Huntington Mason, in the Yale Literary Magazine, 
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VERSES. 


If a great thought smites on thy soul, unshapen and voiceless and strong, 
Canst thou give up thyself to its use, to fashion it into a song? 


When the blind song stirs in thy breast, and would fain be forth tothe light. 
Canst thou yield it thy heart, that the beatings may tune its rhythm aright? 


To this thou must give up thy Past : what is hid from thy dearest on earth, 
That it drink from the springs of the life the remembrance of tears and of mirth. 


To this thou must give up thy Present : the world that thou holdest so dear 
Shall divide and flow back where thou goest, lest it press on thy burden too near 


To this thou must give up thy Future : one vision shall guide thee along ; 
No face of man or of maid, but the glorified face of thy song. 


And when thou hast lived to the end, thou shalt see thou hast lost earth's gains 
The full communion of life, the heart-whole pleasures and pains. 


Thou shalt see thou hast had good measure, but never without an alloy— 
The rapture of song in thy pain, the anguish of song in thy joy. 


And a doubt shall knock at thy heart : ‘‘ If my life was a shadow, then, 
If I have not lived as a man, how should I have sung to men? 


In that hour shalt thou speak for thy faith, thou shalt speak with no faltering 
tongue, 
But declare in all gladness at last, ‘‘ It is well. For a Song has been sung.’ 
—Rita Creighion Smith, in the Smith College Monthly 


RONDEL. 


Tis vain,” wecry, “‘ Our love’s not dying 
The old, sweet love, we knew of yore !"’ 
Our heart's refute, or lips denying, 
Love's paradise for us is o’er. 


Be brave, dear, let us part before] 
Hate comes our tender vows belying, 
For vain, we cry, ‘‘ Our love's not dying 
The old, sweet love, we knew of yore,”’ 


And so farewell! Tis folly trying 
To feign a warmth we can't restore. 
In memory we'll live once more 

These days of passion beautifying. 

‘Tis vain, we cry, “ Our love’s not dying, 
The old, sweet love, we knew of yore.’ 


—The Trinity Tadlet. 




















Editor's Table. 


SPIRITUS VICTUS AMORE. 


My heart has turned my soul’s shaft from its aim— 
Aye, though I wept and prayed, my blood boiled free 
And pulsed and raved in carnal misery. 

That carrion I starved, and then you came, 

A burst of dimpling May, with eyes to shame 
The heaven's orb, and voice whose witchery 
O’erwhelmed the Spring’s full-luted minstrelsy 

rhat hushed away, and trembling, lisped your name 


And now ‘tis Spring again, and we will make 
A wreath that she shall envy, blue and white 
Of violets, such as kind angels shake 
From out the fields of heaven ; your soul's light 
Illumes my spirit's chaos. I forsake 
lhe dull old creeds, to live and learn aright. 
—Ffercy Louis Shaw, in the Harvard Advocate 


WHILE LOVE STILL LIVES. 


Softly the twilight wind is sighing, 
Tuned with the song of the moaning wave, 
rhe sad, low dirge of the day just dying 
As the sun sinks down in its dark sea grave ; 
But glad is the thrill that life yet gives, 
Joy shall not die while love still lives. 


Swiftly the darkness of night is growing, 
Vaguely the night's unrest gains sway, 
Fled from my heart are the hopes that were glowing 
Fled with the sun-bright glory of day ; 
But glad is the thrill that liie yet gives, 
Hope shall not die while love still lives. 
—Jackson M. Porter, in the Columbia Literary Magazine. 


Although we would be glad to claim as our own the poem efititled 
‘“ Vesper Song,’ with which we are credited by the Simith College 
Monthly, the honor ‘is due to the Yale Literary Magazine, in whose 


March number it appeared. 
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BOOK - TALK. 


** Mere puppets they who come and go.” 
Edgar Allen Poe. 

There is a tendency in modern fiction, not very generally discussed, 
upon which the new critic in beginning his labors wishes to hazard a 
few remarks, timidly hoping that his readers will take them for what 
they are worth. It is the tendency of the modern novelist to deal with 
psychological and sociological problems to the neglect of plot. The 
manner in which many of the present day works of fiction seem to be 
created is this: the author is desirous of solving in the eyes of an ad- 
miring public some deep problem, he works it out satisfactorily to him- 
self, and proceeds to the construction of a plot—or an excuse for one—to 
suit the case. Thus the good old novels of the eighteenth century, with 
an intricate and stirring plot like Fielding’s ‘‘ Tom Jones,”’ have become 
superannuated. The novelist no longer pays the attention to the con- 
struction of an artistic plot that he did. The great interest of the reader 
over ‘‘ how the book will turn out’’ is not very frequently experienced 
in the modern novel. In many cases we know what the ending will be. 
The best we can expect is good character drawing and description, or a 
helpful lesson in psychology or sociology. Robert Browning gave the 
first impulse to this tendency in modern literature, and it has grown un- 
til we behold its extreme result in the novels of James and Meredith. It 
is claimed by some, however, that this tendency is not entirely modern, but 
that George Eliot cared but little for her plot in comparison with the idea 
she wished to enforce. Toa certain extent I believe this is true, but her 
ideas, social and psychological, were worked out in so general a manner, 
were of so broad a nature that we are not forcibly impressed that her in- 
tention is to promulgate a doctrine. 

The Critic does not object to the use of subjects problematical in the 
novel, if only the plot has its rightful place ; but where it has not, and 
where the tendency toward the study of problems is pushed to the ex- 
treme, there is a liability that the novel will rush over a precipice into 
morbidness and pessimism. There are many different opinions as to 
what an ideal novel should be—everyone is entit!ed to an opinion—but 
if you desire a novel that interests you and holds your attention, that 
amuses you and relieves your mind from the burden of more serious 
cares and that incidentally instructs, it cannot very frequently be found 
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among the writings of such men as Meredith, James, or Thomas Hardy. 
You will, on the contrary, find it among the work of such men as 
Thackeray and Fielding, representing the older novels—and in times 
previous to our age the field is much broader—or among the works of 
such men as Stevenson, Kipling, or Richard Harding Davis, of latter- 
day novelists. But these last named men are not to be taken as models 
in this respect. Stevenson is primarily concerned in painting scenes of 
action, in giving us a good view of the man who can do something, and 
Kipling, to a certain extent, follows his lead. In Richard Harding Davis 
we have more than the usual attention to plot—witness the ‘* Soldiers of 
Fortune,’”’ now running in Scridner’s—but his reliance is mainly upon a 
pleasing style. 

The Critic is, of course, far from asserting that the plot is the thing 
of prime importance in the novel, but the plot is the skeleton, and it is 
much more easy to build a beautiful house about a shapely and artistic 
framework than about a plain and unartistic one. We realize that this 
is an,age of discussion, and its influence has spread to literature. In so 
far as it has extended to the novel, I am of the opinion that it could be 
lessened with great advantage. The average reader is not seeking 
scientific discussion in the novel, but pleasure primarily, and secondarily, 
instruction, and for this reason we long for a return to the old plot novel, 
that has a story to tell. The book of the month which perhaps most 
clearly illustrates this tendency is the ‘‘ Man Who Wins.’’* The 
author’s aim in the book is to show that success is not the only thing, 
nor indeed the highest thing in human life, but that a man who loves 
deeply and who is self-sacrificing, is more noble than one who merely 
“likes,’”’ and who is inordinately ambitious, even though the latter 
receives worldly fame and honor. The book continually harps on a 
theory of heredity which is brought out in almost painful detail. The 
dogma of original sin is scouted and the train of evidence upon which 
Ibsen based his ‘‘Ghosts’’ is disregarded. Also the author evidently 
considers Weismann’s scheme exceedingly poor. The narrative is dull 
and the book abounds in scientific conversation and soliloquy dis- 
tinctly startling, and at variance with most modern ideas. Mr. Herrick 
has his pet ideas on the subject above outlined, and he proposes to en- 
trap the public into an acquaintance with them, making his work assume 
the guise of a novel. We think that his success would have been greater 
had he written his views in the form of a philosophical essay. 

Those of us who have read Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urbe- 
villes " or ‘‘ Jude, the Obscure,’’ will be surprised to find that the author’s 
tone is almost entirely changed in his latest book, ‘‘ The Well Beloved.’’t 
The book was published in serial form in 1892, and has since been re- 





* The Man Who Wins. By Herrick. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 
t The Well Beloved, By Thomas Hardy. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
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vised and certain chapters have been re-written. It deals with 
the life of a sculptor, of ample fortune, who is a bachelor and who pur- 
sues as his ‘‘ well beloved ’’ an elusive ideality, dwelling in a number of 
different feminine shapes. His artistic nature conceives her in the 
various forms of ‘‘ blonde, brunette, tall, petite, svelte, straight-featured, 
full, and curvelinear. Only one quality remains unalterable, her in- 
stability of tenure.” He at first falls in love with a young girl at the 
‘Isle of Slingers,’’ his boyhood home. He soon gives her up for 
another ideal, the haughty Marcia, who soon eludes him. Meanwhile, 
Avice the First, his first love, marries, and he falls in love with her 
daughter, Avice the Second, whom he discovers is also married. The 
daughter of Avice the Second is then the recipient of his love, but she 
deserts him for a young French teacher. Finally a “ young man of 
sixty,”’ after losing all his artistic sense, he marries an ideal of forty 
years earlier, his second love, Marcia, who is now a widow, and they 
settle down to ‘‘ make the best of things.’’ Such isthe story. As was 
said above, it is different from any other of Mr. Hardy’s novels. ‘‘ Tess”’ 
and ‘‘ Jude, the Obscure ’’ were books whose purpose was strongly put 
before the reader on every page. They were also books of great literary 
merit. ‘‘The Well Beloved’’ is not a book of unusual merit. The 
beginning chapters are delightfully romantic, and the way in which 
Avice the First is pictured is certainly masterly, as is the description of 
the ‘‘ Isle of Slingers,’”’ but after the first portion of the book is passed, it 
soon lapses into a mere development of the character of Pierston, and be- 
comes dull. The plot is extremely simple. There is scarcely a climax 
in the book. You put it down feeling that you have read dozens of 
books equally good by authors of far less reputation. There is one 
feature, however, about the book that is unusual for Mr. Hardy, and that 
is the lack of a pervading air of morbidness. With the exception ofa 
few flings at ‘‘Society,’’ the book is above criticism in this respect. 
However, we believe that Mr. Hardy, from a purely artistic standpoint, 
succeeds best when he deals with things morbid in nature, for such a 
view of society and life is the outcome of his mature genius. 

Those of us who have read that delightful sketch of child life by 
Kenneth Grahame, ‘‘ The Magic Ring,’’ which appeared a short time 
ago, will remember how intensely fascinated the little boy was by the 
dark-haired damsel, Bride of the Desert, the great trick rider of the 
circus. ‘*‘ Mademoiselle Blanche’’* is a tale of like fascination and 
enchantment. The hero in this story is an ordinary French business 
man and not a little boy. M. Jules Le Baron, while attending the 
Cirque Parisien, was carried away by the daring back dive of an acro- 
bat, Mademoiselle Blanche, to such an extent that he married her. Of 
course the ending was inevitable. There came atime after the birth of 





* Mademoiselle Blanche, By John D. Barry. New York: Stone & Kimball 
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her child when Mademoiselle Blanche could not perform, and her hus- 
band, who had given up his business to become her manager, forthwith 
loses his affection for her. To regain his love she forces herself to return 
to her trade, and, overcome by sudden terror, she misjudges her dive and 
is killed. Mademoiselle Blanche is herself an adorable person, a woman 
with no thought but for her family. M. Le Baron is no mon- 
ster, he is only a Frenchman, egotistic and loving notoriety as such a 
man is apt to be. The plot of the story is not absorbing, but few who 
take the book up will leave it until the last line is read. It is told in a 
very fascinating way, and the character drawing is unusually good. 

If you wish to read a book which is filled with a series of extra- 
ordinarily stirring events recorded in rapid succession, the Critic would 
warmly recommend Mr. Paul Leicester Ford’s latest story, ‘‘ The Great 
K. & A. Train Robbery.’’* The book gains your attention almost at 
the outset, when the identity of the robber is disclosed. The plot of the 
book centers at once about the hero, a young Western railroad super- 
intendent. His experiences are novel, to say the least. In the con- 
scientious effort to discharge his duty, he finds himself drawn into em- 
barrassing relations with members of the ‘“‘ K. & A.’’ board of directors, 
who are hostile to himself, which relation later becomes very dangerous 
to his safety. He is pursued, imprisoned, almost shot and barely escapes 
hanging. The interest is intense to the end, when all complications are 
satisfactorily cleared up. The book abounds in action and exciting in- 
cidents, and the whole story is written with that lightness of touch which 
is the charm of the author of ‘‘ The Honorable Peter Sterling.’’ 

Canada is rapidly recovering from its former literary neglect. 
There is a great deal of material for literary treatment in its eventful 
history, and material of such a sort lends itself much more readily to 
romantic than to realistic treatment. This is well exemplified in 
Mr. Robert’s story, ‘‘The Forge in the Forest.’’+ It is avowedly 
a romance, dealing incidentally with the attempt of the French to recover 
Acadie, but mainly concerned with the love story of the Sieur de 
Briant, Frenchman and bushranger, and with Mistress Mizpah Han- 
ford, an English widow. ‘The story is charmingly told, the situations 
and developments are all natural, and the dénouement is all that the most 
exacting person who likes a “ good ending”? could desire. The intro- 
duction of the madman, Iriil, as a strangely erratic deus ex machina, is a 
little strained, but it is a captious critic who looks for consistency from a 


madman. 





* The Great K. & A. Train Robbery. By Paul Leicester Ford. New York: Dodd, 


Mead & Company. 
+ The Forge in the Forest 
Co. 


By C. D. Roberts. New York: Lamson, Wolf & 
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The latest story by Mr. Parker, ‘‘The Pomp of the Lavilettés,’’* 
deals with another province of Canada—Quebec—and the later time of 
Papineau’s Rebellion. The chief personage is one Hon. Tom Ferrol, 
broken down scion of an old family, a ruined gambler and profligate, 
and, in the course of the story, a thief as well. There are redeeming 
qualities, of course, and a ‘‘ hacking cough” to gain our sympathies. 
Put this degenerate into av ambitious and vulgar ‘* habitant’”’ family, 
and we have the scene and actors in a realistic drama of provincial life. 
The story is sordid throughout except for Ferrol’s self-sacrifice at the end, 
which seems so inconsistent that we accept his own explanation that it 
was done only as an easy way of suicide. The story seems hack work, 
and expected to run on its author’s previous reputation, and with this 
fault of present day novelists the Critic expects to deal at some length at 
a later date. , 

You will like the little book of stories by Lucy S. Furman, entitled 
“The Stories of a Sanctified Town.’’f Inthis collection of stories the 
author has succeeded in giving one of the cleverest bits of local color 
which have lately appeared. Al! of the characters in the book are in- 
habitants of a little town in Western Kentucky, over which ‘‘a few 
years since swept a strong wave of religious enthusiasm. The Bible is 
their one book, newspaper, fashion plate, almanac and guide in all 
matters of soul and body,’’ aud when their enthusiasm runs away with 
their common-sense, as not nnfrequently happens, the result is very 
ludicrous. The stories are bright and welltold, reminding one of some 
of Miss Wigyin’s tales, and in addition to their quiet humor, they afford 
much food for reflection. 

If you wish to read a story which is light, but which has prac- 
tically no plot, you will find it in the story entitled ‘‘ Wives in Exile,’’ } 
by William Sharp. It deals with two very “modern wives” who, 
while traveling in England, were deserted for a few days in London by 
their husbands, and decided to hire a boat and cruise around Scotland 
and Ireland. The entire crew was composed of women and captained 
by the two wives. Their adventures are related in full, especial em- 
phasis being laid on the charms of the ladies and their “dainty meals ”’ 
on board the yacht. It is one of those books which shows openly that 
it is intended to have no plot, and which also,*by the way, has uo 
psychology for us. The whole situation seems unnatural and entirely 
fanciful. It may amuse the reader who likes the so-called ‘* Society 
novel”’ for an hour or two, but the Critic would not go so far as to 
recommend it to anyone else. Apart from the easy and graceful style 





* The Pomp of the Lavilettes. By Gilbert Parker New York: Lamson, Wolf & 
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¢ Stories of a Sanctified Town. By Lucy S. Furman. New York : Century Co 
| Wives in Exile. By William Sharp. New York: Lamson, Wolf & Co 
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and the character of Mrs. Moriarity, which is exceedingly well drawn 
and is one of the redeeming features of the tale, the book has little 
We expected better things from the author of ‘‘ The Gypsy 


, 


merit. 
Christ and Other Tales.’ 

The Critic turns with much pleasure to that extremely interesting 
story by Max Pemberton, ‘‘ Christine of the Hills.’"’** Rarely do we find 
a character in fiction that obtains such a hold upon the interest and 
sympathy of the reader as little Christine. She is the soul of this charm- 
ing book, and her introduction in the first chapter is a most happy one. 
Sailing over the blue waters of the Adriatic we pass an island and catch 
a glimpse of her standing in a gap of the shore ina tiny creek, a little 
truant from school, to ‘et the waters roll about her feet and to gather 
roses from the meadow. slong the seashore. We at once become deeply 
interested in her, and share her joys and almost weep at her mis- 
fortunes as if they were our own. The author has relied largely upon 
local color, and in a charming manner has harmonized the wild, sin- 
gular life of Christine with her surroundings. The plot, while not a 
very strong one, is very carefully worked out, and the whole book shows 
a careful preparation. 

The second series of ‘‘Cap and Gown,’’t collected by Frederick 
Lawrence Knowles, bids fair to become very popular. Mr. Knowles, in 
his preface to the collection, seems not to take college verse very seriously; 
yet there are some interesting observations in it, as well as suggestions 
that may be fruitful. The sonnet-form, he observes, is very generally 
employed in college verse, with a corresponding lack of success ; French 
forms of light verse are popular, the rondeau being most successful ; 
poetry of nature and reflection predominates over that of sentiment in 
the verse of women’s colleges. Girls, he says, excel in reflective power 
but fail in humor. The collection has a rather sparse representation 
from the magazines of truly literary standard, and complete justice does 
not seem to be done to the deeper and stronger poetic moods of the 
collegiate mind. Yet for the purposes of entertainment, ‘*Cap and 
Gown ’’ seems all but faultless. If there is a limited range of feeling, 
it is compensated by a delightful variety of fancy. And everything has 
a touch! Few are the clumsy and mal-apropos expressions, The 
comedy part is not always as funny as it is bright ; yet some of the pieces 
are irresistible. The verse ‘‘ In Serious Mood ”’ is either daintily didactic, 
or, if at all emotional, does not go beneath the fathom-line of pensive- 
ness. Some of the verses in this department have a touch of gentle 
fatalism, others show aspiration. Altogether the light thrown through 
this book upon the sentiment and fancy of college life is more than 


charming. 


* Christine of the Hills. By Max Pemberton, New York : Dodd Mead & Co 
t Cap and Gown. By F, L. Knowles. Boston: L. C. Page & Co 
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‘* Nature in a City Yard ’’* is the title under which are included nine 
essays, by Charles M. Skinner. In these, the ‘‘ Yard,’’ with its vege- 
table and animal life, is made the subject-nucleus of reflection upon the 
evils of over-civilization, particularly those resulting from the over- 
crowding of cities. One may be impeded in his appreciation of these 
essays unless he takes them as the frank reflection of a temperament, 
or of a settled mood. Here is no fair-minded exposition, no patient 
consideration of the problems broached. The standpoint is that of a 
Thoreau, a half poet, half humorist, who has a personal reaction from 
the sordidness, toil, and smoke of city life, and loves to dream of open 
sky and free air. The energetic humanist among us—the Socrates, the 
Pope, the Thackeray, who looks upon his fellow-men as infinitely more 
interesting than flowers and butterflies—will find little to synipathize 
with in the following impatient exclusiveness. 

‘*What force is in numbers, except brute force? Because we do 
justice, keep order, and claim priviliges for each other, does it follow 
that we must associate with all men, including dirty men, mean men, 
drunken men? Our very admiration for the best human qualities makes 
the lower of them more offensive. . . . . Yet the plague of it is 
that a company of quiet and congenial people is not allowed to settle 
by itself. Directly it has done so, those round about cry ‘ Hello, here’s 
a chance to get in a jam!’ and they edge their way in until the original 
settlers are fain to make their way out.”’ 

The most unusual and interesting aspect of the essays is the attitude 
toward nature. It consists in that healthful, keen, scientific spirit of 
close observation which instead of restricting the imagination, seems to 
give spring to it. The essayist seems to have an understanding with 
every weed, every aphide in his garden. The sky is a favorite, and he 
dedicates a whole essay to it. He seems to prose a little over his plants, 
but that is because he is speaking to people who have really done garden- 
ing, and know what he is talking about. Yet we can understand him 
when he says—‘‘ Oh, yes, we agree that the insect goes to the flower to 
feed ; but why is the flower made beautiful for him as well as savory? 
Has the insect an zsthetic sense? If so, it means more than ours, for 
color to him is life. The guide-lines in the flowers are ways to the 
honey. And look through a magnifier and see into what palaces the fly 
is bidden. With your eye at the lens, you are a fly yourself. Take the 
tiny nettle. What a ball of pearl and amethyst! What purple frescos, 
what rich, dewy, nectarous translucency! We could not in a house of 
porcelain environ ourselves like that ; but perhaps we shall try. A din- 
ing-hall of rose and yellow, for example, with no windows, but walls 
and roofs soft shining, full of fragrance. Will man ever be kind and 
fine enough to fit such a place? Can he ever live as gaily as the bee?”’ 


* Nature in a City Yard. By Charles M. Skinner. New York : The Century Co. 
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The style and matter considered as a whole are truly entertaining and it 
is easy to forgive the almost petulant one-sidedness of the author’s view, 
since he has shown in other ways his affinity to the irritadbile genus 
poelarum., 

But let us put aside such problems as are dealt with in Mr. Skinner’s 
book and turn to the consideration of ‘‘ Cuba in War Time,’’* written 
by that most entertaining gentleman, Mr. Richard Harding Davis. Here 
we are offered one of the most graphic descriptions of conditions now 
existing in Cuba that have yet appeared. Mr. Davis’ ability as a writer 
of vivid realistic description is nowhere better illustrated than in this 
book. He has spent some time in the field of war in Cuba and is able to 
give us a truthful account of the real condition of things in that un- 
fortunate island. He says that after close investigation he is convinced 
that the United States should stand no longer idle but should take steps 
to put an end to the terrible Spanish atrocities committed upon American 
as well as Cuban prisoners. Whether the situation is such that the 
United States should actively interfere is an open question, which the 
critic shall not discuss, but we can not fail to be deeply interested as 
Mr. Davis tells us of the way the Cuban war is being carried on. 

You will always be safe in assuming that anything which Mr. 
Edmund. Gosse turns out is well worth your close attention and this is 
especially true of the new and revised edition of ‘‘ Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Studies, a Contribution to the History of English Poetry,” 
serves to show once more how popular Mr. Gosse’s books are be- 
coming. No student of literature can afford to be without them. The 
charm of their author’s personality, his vivid imagination, and delightful 
style, as well as the depth and insight of his criticisms, cannot fail to 
appeal to any lover of all that is most admirable in modern writing. In 
this volume of ‘‘ Seventeenth Century Studies,’’ we see his work at its 
best. Like Pater, he hurries past the dry facts of an author’s life, to 
tarry over the influences amid which his genius was developed ; and to 
reveal the spirit of the man, and the inner meaning of his imaginings. 
The chapter on Robert Herrick is particularly fine ; and yet one hesitates 
to praise any one part, for it is all good, and abounds with suggestive 
and original thoughts. It speaks well for the literary taste of modern 
readers, that such a book has already reached its third edition. Mr. 
Gosse has also recently edited Thomas Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes and Hero 
Worship,’’{ furnishing as an introduction one of the finest estimates of 
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Carlyle, that have been published. Here are a few sentences from this 
introduction which the Critic cannnot refrain from quoting: ‘‘ The pre- 
tension of the immunity of genius shield from our censure the aboriginal 
Carlyle. It falls like a sacred veil that mnst not be touched, a zeanph 
that hides in the sanctity of its folds a pontiff of intellect. But if we 
profanely tear it aside we find underneath it a peasant growling like an 
ill-bred collie dog, a philosopher without philosophy, a humanitarian 
without pity for others, without sympathy, a prophet immersed in a 
mad frenzy of apprehension about his own comfort and renown, shrink- 
ing with hypochondriac self-commiseration at the on-coming of physi- 
cal woes and mental sufferings that never arrive, a figure as unheroic as 
little in touch at any point with the high ideals of Carlyle’s books as it 
is possible to meet with.” . . . And yet ‘‘ he stood above his auditors 
commanding them to leave small and shallow thoughts and rise to 
heroic notions of human energy and action.’’” We cannot too strongly 
recommend this edition to all who are interested in the study of Carlyle. 

Those who are interested in unusual theories of the universe and 
speculations concerning heaven and its inhabitants, will doubtless de- 
rive some pleasure from the *‘ House of Dreams.’’* These theories are, 
to say the least, naive, and the psychology peculiar. It is safe to predict 
that others will not take the ‘‘ House of Dreams” quite so seriously as 
did the author, whose name, for some reason, has been withheld. 

Professor G. R. Carpenter of Columbia has just published a volume of 
**Selections from Steele,”’*t which we think should receive the attention 
of those for whom the book is intended, namely the English departments 
of the schools of the country. It has always been a puzzle to the Critic 
why the author of those most delightful papers in the Spectator and 
Tatler was not more generally read—but there is so much to read now- 
adays. Professor Carpenter has succeeded in giving us in this volume 
a very good idea of the works of Steele arranging the selections in 
chronological order. 

The Critic cannot close this already long talk without making some 
mention of that charming volume of pen and ink sketches entitled 
“ Life’s Comedy.’’{ The drawings of Charles Dana Gibson and O. 
Toaspern, of which the book is mainly composed, are too well known 
to make criticism necessary. 





* The House of Dreams. New York : Dodd Mead & Co 
t Selections from Steele. By Prof.G.R.Carpenter. Boston : Ginn & Co 
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